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1902-1905 himself with the whole field of this particular controversy. In his
Age 49-53 twenties he had lectured on it for the University Extension move-
ment : in his thirties he had written on it in the Spectator and the
Economist. He knew the history of the struggle for Free Trade
backwards. His extraordinary gift of lucidity, which, as has been
well said, drove a Roman road through any subject, was especially
opportune here. By its help he was able to carry a popular audience
with Tn'm through tracts of hard ratiocination and austere relevance,
which, with different handling, would have left them footsore and
fogged. To clarity of statement he added another gift, not less
serviceable. Morley, in a passage in which he pays tribute to Rose-
bery's minute knowledge of eighteenth century history, adds, " and
he has it all ready." This was true of Asquith in relation to any
subject of which he had knowledge at all. His knowledge was not,
as with so many, locked away at the back of the mind, available
indeed in the long run, but after some fumbling with the key. It
was producible on the instant, in black and white, without blur,
indecision, or inaccuracy.
Of this quality one or two illustrations may usefully here be
given. Chamberlain asserted in one of his speeches that while
the Corn Laws were repealed in 1846, the price of wheat
continued for the next ten years actually higher, on the average,
than in the period immediately preceding repeal. Asquith
immediately pointed out (what he alleged, perhaps sanguinely,
every schoolboy knew) that repeal, while passed in 1846, did not
take legal effect till 1849; that as regards the early 'fifties the
Crimean War raised prices by cutting off the Russian (which was
then the main) source of supply, and that during the years 1849-
1853 when neither of these causes was operating, the price of wheat
fell sharply. When the efficacy of domestic tariffs for purposes of
negotiation and retaliation was dwelt on, he knew and could cite,
without recourse to books, the attempts which Peel and Gladstone
had made in the early 'forties to employ them for this purpose, and
against what countries, and with what invariably negative results.
When Mr. Chamberlain asserted that the protagonists of Free Trade
had made their advocacy of it contingent on other countries follow-
ing suit, he was able at once to lay his hands on the passages in which
jPeel and Bright had declared the exact contrary. So again, when
Chamberlain, in his attempt to show that our export trade had
been " stagnant " for decades, selected the year 1872 as the basis of
comparison, Asquith knew, without research, that this was a year
of grossly inflated prices (owing to speculation which followed the